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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  summarize  the  research 
of  spelling  methods  from  the  introduction  of  spelling  into 
the  school  curriculum  to  the  present  time. 

Spelling  is  an  important  tool  to  the  child  and  has 
played  and  will  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  school 
program.    It  might  well  be  grouped  with  the  three  R's.  The 
writer  hopes  to  contribute  to  some  understanding  of  the 
problem. 

Thus  the  study  proposes: 

1.  To  analyze  the  research  pertaining  to  spelling 
methods. 

2.  To  determine  if  the  research  is  adequate. 

3.  To  examine  six  spellers  now  in  use  to  determine 
the  current  practices. 

4.  To  determine  to  what  extent  textbook  writers 
have  used  this  research. 
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CHAPTER  II 


BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  METHODS 

"Spelling  has  long  been  one  of  the  fundamental 

subjects  of  the  curriculum,  although  it  has  changed  both  in 

content  and  in  method  with  the  evolution  of  educational 

progress."  ^ 

Spelling,  the  art  of  using  the  alphabet  for  forming 

words,  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum since  the  beginning  of  formal  teaching.    Early  research 
reveals  to  us  that  the  method  of  using  the  alphabet  to 
teach  reading  was  also  used  in  the  teaching  of  spelling. 
And  so  it  was  not  until  the  first  spellers  were  published 
that  spelling  was  differentiated  from  reading.    In  1873 
Noah  Webster  had  his  first  American  Spelling  Book  pub- 
lished, and  it  became  one  of  the  most  influential  books  in 
the  history  of  education. 

At  this  time  it  was  considered  a  mark  of  culture  to 
spell  correctly  every  word  in  the  dictionary.    This  made  it 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  present  large  numbers  of  words 
with  little  thought  to  methods,  and  the  spelling  period  was 

1/  Thomas  G.  Foran,  The  Psychology  and  Teaching  of 
Spelling  (Washington:    The  Catholic  University  Press,  1&54) 
p.  1. 
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the  mere  hearing  of  words  or  purely  an  examination  period. 
It  was  not  unusual  for  the  teacher  to  present  as  many  as  125 
words  on  one  lesson  with  little  or  no  preparation.  The 
pupils  studied  the  words  at  home  and  were  tested  on  the 
following  day.    Misspelled  words  were  written  a  certain 
number  of  times  after  school  with  no  supervision.  The 
teacher  did  nothing  more  than  look  for  errors,  and  it  was 
assumed  that  she  corrected  them. 

Rice,  -i/  feeling  that  too  much  emphasis  was  being 
placed  on  the  spelling  period,  made  a  study  in  1897  to 
prove  that  there  was  no  relation  between  methods  and 
results.    He  worked  with  33,000  children  over  a  period  of 
sixteen  months  and  during  that  time  administered  three 
types  of  tests.    They  were:     (1)  fifty  words  dictated  in 
list  form,  (2)  fifty  words  in  sentence  form,  and  (3)  an 
indirect  test  in  the  form  of  a  composition.    From  the  results 
obtained  from  these  tests  Rice  noted  there  was  very  little 
difference  in  the  scores,  which  fact  led    him  to  the  following 
conclusion. 

"The  facts  here  presented,  in  my  opinion,  will  admit 
of  only  one  conclusion;  viz.,  that  the  results  are  not 

1/  J.  M.  Rice,  "The  Futility  of  the  Spelling  Grind," 
The  Forum.  Vol.  23,  pp.  409-19,  June,  1897. 


determined  by  the  methods  employed,  but  by  the  ability  of 
those  who  use  them."  1/ 

y     Cornman  -£/  not  only  agreed  with  Rice  but  experimented 
further  by  abandoning  the  spelling  book  completely.  For 
three  years  he  used  Rice's  Composition  Test  to  check  the 
growth  in  spelling.    It  consisted  of  a  record  of  the 
percentage  of  accuracy  in  the  spelling  found  in  compositions 
that  were  written  in  the  course  of  the  school  years  ending 
June  1898,  1899,  and  1900.    Cornman  gave  a  summary  of  his 
results  as  follows: 

"That  the  pupils  neither  gained  nor  lost  appreciably 
in  spelling  proficiency." 

With  the  turn  of  the  century  the  spelling  period  as 
such  was  abolished  and,  although  frowned  upon  by  many 
educators,  had  a  good  effect  as  the  teaching  of  spelling  has 
never  been  as  formal  since. 

Suzzallo  i/  was  perhaps  one  of  the  first  to  realize 


1/  Ibid.,  p.  414. 

Oliver  P.  Cornman,  Spelling  in  the  Elementary 
School:  An  Experimental  and  Statistical  Investigation  (Boston: 
Ginn  and  Company,  1902),  98  pp. 


1/ 


Ibid.,  p.  68. 


4/  Henry  Suzzallo,  The  Teaching  of  Spelling  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1913),  129  pp. 
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the  need  of  something  more  than  incidental  learning,  and 
spelling  text  books  appeared  again  in  the  curriculum.  At 
this  time  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  teacher  making  certain 
that  the  child,  when  presented  with  a  new  word,  knew  its 
meaning,  pronunciation,  and  its  spelling.    The  spelling 
period  was  shortened  and  the  load  lightened  by  careful 
presentation  to  avoid  error.    Syllabication  was  introduced 
as  an  aid  to  word  analysis  and  used  more  at  that  time  to 
get  the  meaning. 

In  1918  the  test-study  method  was  introduced  and 
has  been  one  of  the  most  widely-studied  topics  since  that 
tiiie.    It  was  first  used  to  determine  word  difficulty,  but 
most  teachers  later  used  it  to  eliminate  words  already 
learned.    With  the  introduction  of  this  method,  the  attention 
was  focused  upon  the  particular  words  that  had  to  be  given 
special  attention. 

Around  1930,  the  spelling  period  became  less  formal 
with  emphasis  on  provisions  for  a  natural  motive  for  spelling. 
Text  book  writers  became  aware  of  the  need  for  the  kind  of 
spelling  that  is  required  when  the  pupil  writes.    The  spelling 
load  was  again  lightened,  and  at  this  time  there  was  a 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  organization  of  learning. 
Attention  was  directed  to  the  relations  between  the  word 


forms  and  the  ideas  for  which  they  stood.    The  question  of 
the  value  of  generalization  arose  and  whether  it  did  or  did 
not  exist.    Many  authorities  still  clung  to  the  acquisition 
of  specific  bonds  between  words,  while  others  were  beginning 
to  find  evidence  for  building  more  general  bonds. 


rules  was  unquestionably  one  form  of  generalization,  made 
an  extensive  study  of  rules  in  1931.    From  this  she  concluded 
that  rules  were  of  little  value  unless  used  frequently  and 
consistently  with  a  large  number  of  words. 

For  the  last  five  years  functional  spelling  has 
replaced  mechanical  drill.    Practice  in  spelling  has  been 
for  real  writing  purposes.    Spelling  periods  are  being  used 
for  diagnostic  purposes  with  individualized  instruction. 
Provisions  are  being  made  for  individualized  group 
instruction  with  individual  spelling  books  and  diagnostic 
self-tests.    Dolch       bears  this  out  by  acquainting  the 
teacher  with  the  different  varieties  of  spelling  knowledge 

Ina  Craig  Sartorius,  Generalizations  in  Spelling t 
Contributions  to  Education,  No.  472.  (New  York:  Teacher's 
College,  Columbia  University,  1931),  65  pp. 

Edward  W.  Dolch,  Better  Spelling*  (Champaign, 
Illinois:  The  Garrard  Press,  1942),  p.  49. 


that  the  use  of  definitions  or 
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and  by  pointing  out  the  need  for  her  becoming  familiar  with 
all  the  methods  of  teaching  and  learning.    Pupils  may  learn 
hand- spelling,  lip-spelling,  ear-spelling,  eye-spelling,  or 
thought-spelling,  all  of  which  create  a  greater  need  for 
individual  instruction. 

Also,  during  this  period,  authorities  have  felt  the 
need  for  developing  proper  spelling  attitudes.    The  most 
important  one  is  caring  whether  the  spelling  is  correct  or 
incorrect,  and  the  best  way  to  develop  that  is  by  having 
all  teachers  stress  the  importance  of  this.    Spelling  should 
be  stressed  in  language,  composition,  handwriting,  reading, 
social  studies,  and  all  other  school  subjects  and  can  be 
done  only  by  the  aid  of  all  the  teachers. 

It  is  an  established  fact  then  that  spelling  is  an 
important  part  of  the  school  curriculum  and  that  throughout 
the  years  much  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  research  to 
improve  its  teaching.    There  have  been  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  the  methods  of  teaching,  but  there  are  still 
shortcomings,  and  these  will  continue  until  existing 
contributions  are  presented  to  the  teachers.    With  intelli- 
gent use  by  the  teacher,  the  contributions  should  lead  to 
efficient  teaching. 
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CHAPTER  III 


ANALYSES  OF  RESEARCH  PERTAINING  TO  THE  POINTS  INVESTIGATED 

It  would  seem  from  the  last  chapter  that  certain 
methods  of  teaching  spelling  were  emphasized  at  certain 
periods.    Although  those  have  been  limited  in  number,  there 
have  been  numerous  methods  introduced  and  tried  out.  Each 
year  brings  new  methods  with  scientific  justification  and 
all  with  a  modern  philosophy  of  education.    It  would  be 
impossible  at  this  time  to  investigate  all  of  the  methods 
used  in  the  teaching  of  spelling  but  the  writer  feels  that 
there  are  certain  ones  more  valuable  to  the  successful 
spelling  program  than  others.    This  chapter  consists  of  a 
summary  of  the  most  important  research  to  date  of  those  methods. 
These  include  incidental  learning,  pretesting,  meaning, 
pronunciation,  syllabication,  generalization,  rules,  review, 
use  of  the  dictionary  and  tests. 

INCIDENTAL  LEARNING 

It  is  necessary  before  examining  the  data  analyzed 
under  this  topic  to  fully  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"incidental  learning."    At  the  time  of  Rice's  1/  work  and  for 

Rice,  og.  cit . ,  pp.  409-19. 


the  next  ten  years  or  so,  it  was  used  as  a  method.  The 
words  taught  in  reading,  language,  history,  and  other  studies 
was  the  teaching  of  spelling  in  an  incidental  manner.  From 
1930  on  the  term  was  meant  to  mean  the  learning  of  words  in 
reading  or  language  when  no  attention  was  directed  to  that 
end. 

Thinking  of  the  term  then  in  its  first  use,  Cornman 

1/ 

felt  that  by  using  this  method  the  pupils  neither  gained  nor 
lost  appreciably  in  spelling  proficiency. 

Pryor  and  Pittman^/  did  agree  that  this  method  of 
incidental  learning  saved  time  but  questioned  the  value 
unless  the  time  was  used  advantageously.    They  also  raised 
the  question  of  preparation  because  of  the  danger  of 
presentation  in  a  haphazard  manner. 

It  would  seem  from  its  early  abandonment  that  most 
authorities  agreed  that  this  method  of  teaching  spelling  was 
of  little  value  and  that  other  methods  were  proving  of  more 
value. 


 V  Cornman,  cp_.  cit .  t  98  pp. 

Hugh  C.  Pryor  and  Marvin  S.  Pittman,  A  Guide  to 
the  Teaching  of  Spelling  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1921),  141  pp. 


With  regard  to  the  second  interpretation  of  the  term, 
Luther  C.  Gilbert 

1/ 

reports  in  the  Journal  of  Educational 
Research  of  April  1935  an  investigation  which  indicates  that 
pupils  do  improve  spelling  when  attention  is  not  directed 
toward  that  end.    He  carried  out  his  experiment  with  380 
men  and  women  students  of  junior,  senior,  and  graduate 
university  levels.    He  was  interested  in  answering  three 
questions,  namely: 

"1.  Does  reading  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to 
answer  questions  on  the  context  result  in  any  improvement 
in  spelling  for  words  encountered  in  the  selection? 

2.  Do  good  spellers  surpass  poor  spellers  in  the 
amount  of  learning  in  spelling  acquired  through  reading? 

3.  Is  improvement  in  spelling  effected  by  virtue 
of  a  slow  reading  rate?" 

The  method  of  investigation  was  reported  in  the 
following  steps:    A  list  of  fifty  words  were  selected  from 
a  number  of  books  in  which  students  might  be  expected  to 
be  interested  and  the  Sixteen  Spelling  Scales.    It  was  then 
administered  to  a  trial  group  of  148,  and  on  the  basis  of 

1/  Luther  C.  Gilbert,  "A  Study  of  the  Effect  of 
Reading  on  Spelling,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research, 
Vol.  28:  570-76,  April,  1935. 

&  Ibid.,  p.  570. 
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this,  the  twenty  most  difficult  words  were  selected.  Then 
they  were  matched  approximately  for  difficulty  in  two  groups 
of  ten.    The  plan  was  then  carried  out  in  three  steps,  (1) 
pretest  in  both  sets,  (2)  a  reading  selection  was  presented 
in  which  were  embedded  the  words  of  only  one  set,  and  (3) 
a  post-test  in  both  sets  to  compare  learning  that  had  taken 
place. 

Two  of  the  conclusions  he  drew  were  as  follows: 

1.  "College  students  improve  their  spelling  through 
reading  even  when  attention  is  not  directed  toward  that  end. 

2.  Good  spellers  are  able  to  pick  up  more  spelling 
through  their  reading  than  poor  spellers. 

In  1939  Tyler       became  interested  in  this  question 
and  carried  on  an  investigation  in  social  studies  to  determine 
its  possible  effect  upon  the  pupils'  ability  to  spell.  The 
experiment  was  carried  out  in  two  counties  in  Maryland  with 
three  essential  steps.    "First,  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
measurements  of  the  sixth  grade  children  of  the  factors  which 
might  conceivably  be  significant  to  the  study  as  a  basis  for 

 V  Ibid.,  p.  576. 

2J  I.  Keith  Tyler,  Spelling  as  a  Secondary  Learning , 
Contributions  to  Education,  No.  781.  (New  York:  Teacher's 
College,  Columbia  University,  1939),  p.  44. 


equating  the  several  groups;  second,  the  conditions  of  learn- 
ing throughout  the  study  had  to  be  carefully  formulated  so 
that  the  groups  would  be  in  comparable  learning  situations 
except  for  the  experimental  factors  being  studied;  and, 
third, it  was  necessary  to  have  a  measure  of  the  children 
on  the  special  spelling  test  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  experimental  perioci." 

The  experimental  period  covered  fifteen  weeks  and 
consisted  of  the  teaching  of  three  units.    Among  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  Tyler  was  one  that  would  pertain  to 
the  question  under  discussion. 

"The  study  suggests  that  individual  spelling  vocabu- 
laries are  acquired  from  pursuit  of  various  activities 
relating  to  specialized  fields.    The  children  acquired 
additions  to  their  individual  spelling  vocabularies  of 
uncommon  words  because  they  pursued  learning  activities 
relating  to  the  special  topics  of  the  units  and  the 
subjects."  ^ 

Fernald  ■»   feels  that  children  who  learn  to  spell 


17" 


Ibid.,  p.  110. 


2/  Grace  M.  Fernald,  Remedial  Techniques  in  Basic 
School  Subjects  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 
1943),  198  pp. 
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words  in  this  incidental  fashion  make  the  best  spellers.  She 
comments  on  this  method  as  follows: 

"The  word  holds  the  attention  because  (1)  the  child 
is  interested  in  what  he  is  writing,  (2)  he  is  not  emotionally 
upset  by  anxiety  or  fear  that  he  will  misspell  the  words,  and 
(3)  the  interest  is  not  deadened  by  the  monotony  of  formal 
drill."  V 

Investigations  and  opinions  indicate  that  there  is 
some  incidental  learning  of  spelling  through  other  school 
subjects  but  that  further  research  seems  necessary  to 
determine  how  much  and  to  what  extent.    Further  study 
might  reveal  that  particular  subjects  produce  incidental 
learning  more  easily  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  others. 


TEST-STUDY  METHOD 

The  first  evidence  of  the  test-study  method  of  teaching 

spelling  was  found  in  a  report  by  Horn  ^  in  1918  when  it  was 

2/ 

offered  as  a  method  for  saving  time.    Kingsley  —/  presented 

specific  facts  in  favor  of  this  point  after  a  two-year 

investigation  carried  on  with  several  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th 

grades  in  Albany,  New  York.    In  the  use  of  this  method, 

Kingsley  reported  the  following  findings: 

55$  missed  no  words. 
25£  "  one  word. 
IOjS       "      two  words. 

5%       "      three  words. 

1%       ■     four  words. 

1%       "      five  words. 

He  concluded  from  this  that  95%  of  the  class  time  would  have 
been  wasted  if  the  entire  group  had  been  required  to  study 
all  of  the  spelling  words. 

Kingsley  summarized  his  findings  as  follows: 
"1.    The  grades  using  the  test-study  method  show  much 
better  gains  in  class  average. 


•i/  Ernest  Horn, "Principles  of  Method  in  Teaching 
Spelling  as  Derived  from  Scientific  Investigation,"  Fourth 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  in  Education, 
Eighteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  Part  II  (Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  School 
Publishing  Company,  1919),  pp.  52-77. 

John  H.  Kingsley,  "The  Test-Study  Method  in  Teaching 
Spelling,"    Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol.  24:126-28, 
October,  1923,  p.  129.  " 
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2.  The  general  average  for  the  grades  using  the  test- 
study  method  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  grades  using 
the  study-test  method." 

Devine  and  Hulten  ^  commented  on  this  test-study 
method  as  follows: 

"For  most,  pretest  is  wasteful.    Many  correct  spellings 
are  guesses.    Errors  seem  to  persist  to  some  degree." 

2/ 

Expressing  the  opposite  view,  Joseph  Sudweeks  — ' 
commented  as  folio .vs: 

"Preliminary  testing  in  assignments  reveals  to  the  pupil 
the  words  he  needs  to  study,  and  to  the  teacher,  the  words  that 
need  no  special  attention.    The  number  of  writers  who  recommend 
this  preliminary  testing  and  the  unanimity  of  opinion  among 
authorities  regarding  its  value  seem  to  establish  it." 

In  1930  there  was  still  a  question  of  the  value  of  the 

3/ 

test-study  method  with  Thompson  — '   commenting  as  follows: 

 V  Verna  G.  Devine  and  C.  E.  Hulten,  "Pretesting  and 

Spelling  Ability,"    Elementary  English  Review,  Vol.  4,  1927, 
pp.  117-21. 

oseph  Sudweeks,  "Practical  Helps  in  Teaching 
Spelling,"    Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  16:106-18, 
September,  1927,  p.  111. 

si  Robert  S.  Thompson,  The  Effectiveness  of  Modern 
Spelling  Instruction,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  436. 
(New  York:  Teacher's  College,  Columbia  University,  1930),  p.  21. 
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"It  has  been  too  readily  assumed  that  the  test-study 
method  is  definitely  superior  to  the  study-test  procedure." 

Then  a  later  comment  is  found.    "Even  its  most 
enthusiastic  advocates  find  its  greatest  merit  in  the  saving 
of  time.    If  the  time  saved  is  not  profitably  used,  the 
advantage  of  saving  it  is  not  altogether  clear." 

Ogle  ^  experimented  with  a  group  of  pupils  in  grades 
2  to  8  inclusive  during  1931  and  1932  in  a  study  of  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  teaching  spelling  in  four  types 
of  rural  schools  and  in  a  comparison  of  the  Test-Study 
Method  of  teaching  spelling  with  the  Study-Test  Method. 

For  the  latter  part  of  the  study,  two  tests  of 
equal  difficulty  were  given  to  the  pupils;  one  before  the 
words  were  studied  and  one  after.    The  following  statement 
summarized  his  findings: 

"The  Test-Study  Method  of  teaching  spelling  is 
superior  to  the  Study-Test  Method." 

Foran       stated  three  specific  objections  to  the 
first  method. 

Ogle,  "Teaching  Spelling  in  the  Rural  Schools 
Nations  Schools.  Vol.  14:21-23,  December,  1934 

Thomas  G.  Foran,  The  Psychology  and  Teaching  of 
Spelling  (Washington:  The  Catholic  University  Press,  1954) 
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1.  Single  test  does  not  reveal  accurately  pupils1 
ability  to  spell  the  words. 

2.  Pupils  and  teachers  sometimes  fail  to  detect 

errors. 

3.  There  is  a  danger  of  errors  persisting. 

On  the  other  hand,  Spache's-^  findings  reveal  five 
advantages. 

1.  Economy  of  time. 

2.  Permits  individual  study  according  to  individual 

needs. 

3.  Promotes  the  acquiring  of  a  technique  for  studying 

words. 

4.  Is  self-motivating  in  that  a  pupil  may  cease 
studying  a  word  as  soon  as  he  can  spell  it. 

5.  Affords  an  opportunity  for  independent  study. 
Dolch       pointed  out  at  least  five  weaknesses  to  the 

test-study  method  in  his  book  Better  Spelling  published  in 
1942.    They  were: 

1.    That  there  is  lacking  the  interest  and  educational 


George  Spache,  "The  Selection  of  Spelling  Textbooks," 
The  Elementary  English  Review,  Vol.  17,  No.  2:51-58,  February, 
1940. 

Edward  W.  Dolch,  Better  Spelling  (Champaign,  Illinois 
The  Garrard  Press,  1942,  p.  190. 


value  desired  from  the  class  study  of  word  meanings. 

2.  That  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  pretest  really 
indicates  which  words  each  child  already  knows  how  to  spell. 

3.  That  it  tends  to  encourage  guessing. 

4.  That  the  children's  study  effort  is  scattered 
because  difficult  parts  are  not  pointed  out. 

5.  That  the  values  of  spelling  generalizations  are 
not  used. 

It  would  seem  from  all  the  evidence  revealed  that  the 
test-study  method  has  some  value.    It  is  beneficial  to  the 
pupil  as  well  as  the  teacher  in  that  it  discovers  for  the 
child  the  words  he  needs  to  study  and  points  out  to  the 
teacher  the  pupils  that  need  her  help.    If  this  method  is 
used  there  is  a  need  for  a  better  use  of  the  time  saved. 
Most  authorities  favoring  this  method  feel  it  can  be  used  to 
its  best  advantage  with  introduction  in  the  third  or  fourth 
grade. 

MEANING 

There  is  little  doubt  among  authorities  that  meaning 
is  an  important  aid  in  the  teaching  of  spelling.  Earlier 
teachings  neglected  this,  but  with  the  reappearance  of  the 
spelling  book  around  1913  much  emphasis  was  placed  on  this 
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method.    It  was  the  practice  then  to  use  the  word  in  a 
sentence,  paragraph,  or  verse. 

However,  as  in  any  issue,  arguments  were  found  both 
for  and  against  its  use.    Horn,-^  as  early  as  1918,  commented 
on  this  method  as  follows: 

"This  is  expensive  in  time  and  is  unnecessary  for 
most  pupils,  if  the  words  are  properly  graded." 

A  favorable  comment  was  found  in  an  article  in  the 
Journal  of  Educational  Research  by  Joseph  Sudweeks.  &  He 
stated,  "It  is  important  that  the  meaning  and  use  of  words 
be  taught,  if  not  already  known,  in  connection  with  the 
spelling,  and  that  before  spelling  itself." 

Another  evidence  of  its  use  in  three  spelling  text- 

3/ 

books  was  found  in  statements  by  Frederick  S.  Breed.  — ' 
"Another  type  of  special  exercise  is  one  designed  to  train 
and  test  children  on  the  meaning  of  words.    This  has  been 
only  recently  introduced  into  spelling  courses.    It  is 

1/  Horn,  op_.  cit. »  p.  61. 

2/  Joseph  Sudweeks,  "Practical  Helps  in  Teaching 
Spelling:  Summary  of  Helpful  Principles  and  Methods"  Journal 
of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  16,  No.  2:106-118,  September, 
1927,  p.  112. 

i/  Frederick  S.  Breed,  How  to  Teach  Spelling  (Dansville, 
New  York:  F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company,  1930),  p.  70. 
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coming  into  use  because  investigators  have  shown  that  there 
is  a  close  relation  between  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  a 
word  and  ability  to  spell  it,  a  finding  which  seems  easy  to 
understand." 

Just  a  year  later,  Wheat       expressed  his  feelings  in 
an  opposite  viewpoint  when  he  commented: 

"In  many  instances  the  spelling  period  is  a  spelling 
period  only  in  name,  because  the  major  part  of  the  time  is 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  meanings  of  the  words  to 
be  spelled,  and  the  amount  of  training  in  the  spelling  of 
the  words  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.    The  spelling  class  is 
not  the  place  to  teach  meanings,  in  part  because  it  has  no 
appropriate  context  of  its  own,  and  in  part  because  it  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  spelling.    The  spelling  lesson  must  provide, 
therefore,  either  by  word  of  mouth  of  the  teacher  or  in  the 
pupils'  speller,  enough  context  and  material  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  recall  exactly  the  meaning  he  has  learned  to  attach 
to  the  word." 

2/ 

Dolch  — '  offered  a  method  of  teaching  meaning  when  he 

stated: 

■i/  Harry  G.  Wheat,  The  Psychology  of  the  Elementary 
School  (Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  1931),  pp.  294-5. 

2j  Dolch,  jjp..  cit . ,  p.  168. 


"Making  sure  of  the  meaning  should  be  done  by  use  in 
sentences  and  must  include  (1)  explaining  in  terms  of  the 
familiar,  and  (2)  showing  correct  usage." 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  results  of  these  studies 
are  not  in  agreement,  but  in  the  last  fifteen  years  only 
favorable  comments  were  found.    In  checking  the  points  made 
it  would  seem  that  teaching  the  meanings  of  words  lessens 
the  difficulty  of  learning  to  spell  and,  therefore,  is 
worthy  of  its  use. 

PRONUNCIATION 

There  has  been  very  little  controversy  over  the 
importance  of  pronunciation  as  a  method  of  learning  to  spell. 
Any  number  of  studies  have  been  made  to  show  the  effect  of 
correct  pronunciation,  and  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show 
its  value.    Pronunciation  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
learning  to  spell. 

Kay  -i/  experimented  with  fifty  5th  and  6th  graders 
in  the  Elementary  School  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  to 
discover  the  relation  of  errors  in  pronunciation  to  spelling. 
She  stated  that  her  problem  might  have  been  considered  in 

1/  Marjorie  E.  Kay,  "The  Effect  of  Errors  in 
Pronunciation  Upon  Spelling,"  Elementary  English  Review, 
Vol.  7:64-6,  March,  1930. 


either  of  two  ways:     "First,  how  does  the  teacher's 
pronunciation  of  a  word  effect  a  child' s  spelling  of  the 
word;  second,  to  what  extent  are  errors  in  a  child's 
pronunciation  accompanied  by  errors  in  spelling,  and  what 
is  the  result  of  correction  of  these  pronunciation  errors 
upon  spelling." 

Kay  selected  twenty-eight  words  for  use  in  the 
6th  grade  and  forty-nine  for  the  5th  grade.    She  carried 
out  her  study  in  five  steps.    The  first  step  was  to  have 
the  child  read  aloud  the  selection  containing  the  words 
with  the  teacher  checking  the  words  mispronounced.  Secondly, 
the  class  wrote  the  selection  from  dictation.    As  a  third 
step,  the  children  were  taught  the  correct  pronunciation. 
The  fourth  was  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  fifth 
a  repetition  of  the  second  step. 

Kay  came  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  A  drill  in  the  pronunciation  of  words  is  a 
valuable  part  of  the  daily  spelling  lesson  and  should  precede 
the  teaching  of  spelling. 

2.  Whenever  words  are  difficult  for  children  both  to 
pronounce  and  to  spell,  it  is  advisable  for  the  teacher  to 
observe  the  children's  pronunciation,  and  if  the  words  are 
mispronounced,  drill  on  the  correct  pronunciation  usually 


will  help  to  improve  the  spelling. 

In  an  article  in  the  Elementary  School  Journal  of 
December  1934,  Almack  and  Staffelbach  ^  offer  three 
techniques  to  be  used  in  learning  to  pronounce  a  word. 

1.  Through  imitation  of  correct  model. 

2.  Use  of  dictionary. 

3.  Application  of  a  general  rule  of  phonetics. 
Data  resulting  from  investigations  give  enough  proof 

that  many  words  are  misspelled  because  of  incorrect 
pronunciations.    It  would  seem  then  that  special  care  should 
be  taken  to  insure  correct  pronunciation  when  the  words  are 
taught.    This  would  not  only  aid  in  correct  spelling  but 
would  teach  correct  pronunciation. 

SYLLABICATION 

Syllabication  as  a  method  of  teaching  has  been  frequently 
found  in  spelling  text  books.    The  earlier  books  even  went  so 
far  as  to  present  the  words  in  syllables.    Once  again  there  were 
such  varied  findings,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  any  value. 

Cook  and  O'Shea       felt  that  syllabication  might  act 

 V  John  C.  Almack  and  E.  H.  Staffelbach,  "Related 

Factors  in  Spelling  Method,"  Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol. 
34:273-85,  December,  1934. 

2/  w.  A.  Cook  and  M.  V.  O'Shea,  The  Child  and  His 
Spelling  (Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1914),  p.  48. 


as  a  preventive  of  errors  but  did  not  seem  to  favor  its  use 
to  any  great  extent.    They  commented  on  it  as  follows: 

"The  almost  universal  resistance  of  children' s  minds 
to  proper  syllabication  indicates  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
universal  psychological  significance  and  that  it  should  be 
regarded  with  due  caution  as  an  aid  to  correct  spelling." 

Wolfe  and  Breed  ^  carried  on  an  experiment  to  study 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  syllabication  as  compared  to 
undivided  words  in  the  Elementary  School  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.    They  worked  with  fifty-two  of  the  poorer 
spellers  from  grades  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  divided  into  a  control 
group  and  a  practice  class.    The  classes  were  taught  by  the 
same  teacher,  one  of  the  writers,  so  that  the  conditions 
were  as  near  alike  as  possible.    The  control  group  were 
presented  words  in  undivided  form  and  the  practice  class  in 
syllabified  form  according  to  Webster. 

2/ 

From  this  study  Wolfe  and  Breed  — '   arrived  at  the 
conclusions: 

H.  Alena  Wolfe  and  F.  S.  Breed,  "An  Experimental 
Study  of  Syllabication  in  Spelling,"  School  and  Society, 
Vol.  15:616-22,  June,  1922. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  622. 


"1.    In  the  results  of  the  test  termed  the  Final  Test, 
administered  immediately  after  all  the  words  had  been  taught, 
there  was  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  syllabication. 

2.    This  superiority  was  more  noticeable  with  younger 
than  older  pupils. 

5.    On  the  whole,  in  the  classes  tested,  syllabication 
seemed  to  produce  slightly  better  results  than  non-division 
of  words." 

In  1923,  Green,  ^  feeling  that  there  was  no  agree- 
ment among  educators  regarding  syllabication,  made  a  study 
to  determine  the  real  merit  of  the  visual  presentation  of 
the  syllabicated  form  of  the  spelling  word  as  it  operates 
in  actual  classroom  learning.    He  used  pupils  in  grades  4, 
5,  and  6  from  the  University  Elementary  School  at  Iowa,  and 
carried  on  his  experiment  for  a  period  of  thirty  days.  After 
splitting  the  grades  into  two  roughly  equal  groups,  he  carried 
out  his  plans  for  thirteen  days,  using  fifty  words  divided 
into  two  groups  of  twenty-five  words  each.    He  gave  both  a 
preliminary  and  final  test,  and  in  both  cases  gave  another 
test  two  weeks  after  each  test  to  check  delayed  recall. 

Harry  A.  Green,  "Syllabication  as  a  Factor  in  Learning 
to  Spell,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  8:208-19, 
October,  1923. 


Green       summarized  his  findings  as  follows: 
"1.    The  evidence  as  shown  in  terms  of  the  daily  test 
scores  points  to  the  very  slight  superiority  of  the  syllabified 
form  of  the  word. 

2.  In  terms  of  the  growth  from  the  preliminary  to  the 
final  test  the  syllabicated  form  of  the  word  is  2.6  percent 
more  efficient  than  the  unit  form. 

3.  On  the  surface  it  appears  that  there  is  a  certain 
superiority  in  favor  of  the  syllabicated  form  of  the  w^ord  for 
earlier  presentations,  for  the  lower  grades,  and  also  in  the 
case  of  delayed  recall.    It  seems  likely,  however,  that  a 
careful  statistical  refinement  would  prove  this  apparent 
difference  in  efficiency  of  method  to  be  due  to  the  other 
factors  than  the  methods  themselves  in  spite  of  the  carefully 
controlled  and  cross-checked  experiment." 

After  analyzing  the  data  from  these  two  investigations, 
it  would  seem  that  they  were  too  limited  to  be  of  much  real 
value.    In  both  instances  the  sampling  was  small  and  neither 
one  extended  over  a  very  long  period  of  time. 

Tidyman,  &  in  speaking  of  this  method  of  teaching 

y  Ibid.,  pp.  218-19. 

Willard  F.  Tidyman,  The  Teaching  of  Spelling  (New 
York:  World  Book  Company,  1924^  p.  55. 
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spelling,  comments: 

"Therefore,  the  syllable  is  important  in  learning,  since 
it  at  once  divides  the  word  into  a  number  of  perceivable  units 
and  at  the  same  time  makes  possible  a  clear,  definite,  detailed 
picture  of  the  letters." 

Analyzing  the  data  gathered  from  an  investigation, 
Springsteed  ^  gives  a  general  summary  of  the  results.  "A 
discussion  of  the  value  of  dividing  words  into  syllables  in 
writing  them  on  the  board  or  in  spelling  words  by  syllables 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  word  should  not  be  so  divided 
in  writing  unless  the  division  was  needed  to  help  the  child  in 
gaining  pronunciation.    The  word  should  not  be  spelled  syllable 
by  syllable  but  as  a  whole." 

Findings  reveal  that  more  authorities  agree  to  the  use 
of  syllabication  as  a  means  of  learning  to  spell  and  recommend 
its  use.    They  suggest,  however,  that  the  pupils  see  the  word 
first  as  a  whole,  then  analyzed  in  parts,  if  difficult,  and  as 
a  last  step,  combined  in  whole  again.    If  of  any  value,  it  is 
offered  as  a  method  in  the  lower  grades,  but  it  is  not 
suggested  that  spellers  present  words  in  divided  form.  Until 

Clara  B.  Springsteed,  "How  One  City  Improved  the 
Teaching  of  Spelling,"  The  Journal  of  Educational  Method, 
Vol.  4,  No.  7:290-295,  March,  1925,  p.  294. 
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more  evidence  is  presented,  it  is  questionable  as  to  whether 
pupils  will  gain  by  having  the  words  syllabified. 

GENERALIZATION 

Since  it  is  agreed  upon  by  many  authorities  that 
children  do  generalize  and  that  generalization  is  present  in 
the  learning  of  spelling,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  some 
basis  for  teaching  more  general  bonds.    As  the  use  of  rules 
is  undoubtedly  one  form  of  generalization,  this  section 
will  include  only  the  analysis  of  investigation  pertaining 
to  rules. 

As  early  as  1897,  Rice   ^  commented  favorably  on  the 
value  of  rules  as  follows: 

"While,  in  some  instances,  the  exceptions  are  so 
numerous  as  to  rob  the  rules  of  their  value,  a  few  of  them, 
nevertheless,  are  very  reliable,  at  least  for  all  practical 
purposes." 

Cornman  &  did  not  wholly  agree  with  Rice  on  this 
subject  as  he  felt  that  there  was  need  for  investigation,  and 

1/  J.  M.  Rice,  "The  Futility  of  the  Spelling  Grind," 
The  Forum,  Vol.  23:409-19,  June,  1897,  p.  417. 

2/  Oliver  P.  Cornman,  Spelling  in  the  Elementary  School: 
An  Experimental  and  Statistical  Investigation  (Boston:  Ginn  and 
Company,  1902),  98  pp. 


since  that  time  there  have  been  many  studies  made  to  determine 
the  real  value. 
Cook 

1/  experimented  with  a  group  of  college  freshmen 
and  academy  students  after  an  examination  of  current  spelling 
books  revealed  a  striking  lack  of  agreement  on  the  use  of 
rules.    After  careful  study,  he  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusion: 

"The  writer  does  not  believe  that  a  single  rule  which 
he  tested  demonstrated  its  efficiency,  except  the  little  one 
for  the  last  two  words  of  the  list.    It  is  at  least  evident 
that  rules  for  spelling  do  not  teach  themselves;  that  if 
teachers  do  not  insist  upon  their  being  learned  they  will  be 
neglected;  that  they  cannot  be  taught  once  and  then  dismissed 
from  attention  like  an  event  in  history;  that  the  thoroughness 
of  digestion  demands  that  they  be  given  in  widely-separated 
doses,  and  that  they  must  be  introduced,  if  at  all,  in  the 
elementary  school  during  the  habit-forming  period,  while  the 
pupil  still  spells  reflectively  rather  than  automatically." 

From  that  period  on  for  the  next  twelve  years  or  so, 
research  reveals  very  little  in  favor  of  the  use  of  rules. 

1/  W.  A*  Cook,  "Shall  We  Teach  Spelling  by  Rule?," 
The  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  3,  No.  6,  pp.  516-25, 
June,  1912.  " 


Horn,  -i/  Pryor  and  Pittman,  ^  Tidyman,  ^  and  Sudweeks  ^ 
all  felt  that  there  was  little  or  no  value  in  learning  to 
spell.    Gates  and  Chase 

5/ 

did  have  a  favorable  comment  to 
make,  revealed  from  their  study  with  deaf  children.  They 
ascertained  that  "while  the  use  of  spelling  rules  has 
largely  fallen  into  disrepute  there  are  theoretical  reasons 
and  some  experimental  evidence  tending  to  show  that  when 
used  as  one  of  the  means  of  emphasizing  the  visible  simi- 
larities and  differences  among  groups  of  like  and  unlike 
word  forms  they  may  be  fruitfully  employed  to  improve  word- 
perception  habits,  and,  consequently,  spelling  ability." 

1/  Ernest  Horn,  "Principles  of  Method  in  Teaching 
Spelling  as  Derived  from  Scientific  Investigation,"  Fourth 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  in  Education, 
Eighteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  Part  II  (Blooming ton,  Illinois:  Public  School 
Publishing  Company,  1919),  p.  55 

Hugh  C.  Pryor  and  Marvin  S.  Pittman,  A  Guide  to  the 
Teaching  of  Spelling  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1921) , 
p.  12. 

-2/  Willard    F.  Tidyman,  The  Teaching  of  Spelling 
(New  York:  World  Book  Company,  1924),  p.  75. 

i/  Jo  seph  Sudweeks,  "Practical  Helps  in  Teaching 
Spelling:  Summary  of  Helpful  Principles  and  Methods,"  Journal 
of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  16,  No.  2:106-118,  September,  1927. 

Arthur  Gates  and  Esther  H.  Chase,  "Methods  and  Theories 
of  Learning  to  Spell  Tested  by  Studies  of  Deaf  Children,"  The 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  17,  No.  5:289-500,  May, 
1926. 
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King  — '  made  a  study  in  a  public  school  on  Long  Island, 
New  York,  to  determine  the  children's  ability  to  understand 
and  to  apply  ideas  expressed  in  the  rules.    Her  study  con- 
sisted of  teaching  seven  rules  to  the  children  in  grades  3 
to  8,  inclusive,  by  furnishing  each  teacher  with  detailed 
plans  and  a  final  examination. 

Following  are  statements  of  the  rules  as  used  in  the 
experiment . 

Rule  I  Most  nouns  form  their  plurals  by  adding  s  or 
es  to  the  singular.  Es  is  added  to  make  the  word  easier  to 
pronounce. 

Rule  II    Drop  the  final  e  before  adding  a  suffix 
beginning  with  a  vowel. 

Rule  III    When  final  y  is  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
change  the  y  to  i  before  adding  any  suffix. 

Rule  IV    Q  is  always  followed  by  u. 

Rule  V    I  before  e 

Except  after  c 

Or  when  sounded  as  a 

As  in  neighbor  or  weigh. 


1/  Luella  M.  King,  Learning  and  Applying  Spelling 
Rules  in  Grades  Three  to  Eight,  Contributions  to  Education, 
No.  517  (New  York:  Teacher's  College,  Columbia  University, 
1932),  p.  8. 


Rule  VI    The  sound  of  i  at  the  end  of  a  word  is 
usually  spelled  by  the  letter  y. 

Rule  VII    Words  of  one  syllable  and  words  with  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable  ending  in  one  consonant  preceded 
by  one  vowel,  double  the  final  consonant  when  adding  a 
suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

After  analyzing  the  data  collected  from  this 
investigation,  King  ^  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Efficiency  in  learning  to  state  and  to  apply  the 
rules  was  increased  from  grade  to  grade. 

2.  Scores  by  mental  ages  were  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  grade  having  the  same  average  mental  age. 

3.  Scores  in  nonsense  words  showed  the  same  general 
errors  as  did  the  real  words,  but  the  mistakes  usually  were 
more  numerous,  probably  because  the  unf amiliarity  of  the 
material  made  reasoning  more  difficult  and  because  there  was 
no  help  from  words  already  learned. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  King  %J  that  all  except  two  of 
the  rules  here  tested  were  understood  and  applied  by  grade 
children  with  enough  success  to  warrant  further  study.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  state  that  Rules  V  and  VII,  at  least 

1/  Ibid.,  p.  60. 
Ibid.,  p.  64. 


under  the  conditions  of  this  experiment,  did  not  give  evidence 
of  being  profitable. 

Jiy^  Cole  ^  felt  that  a  few  rules  would  be  taught  with 
profit  but  raised  two  questions  on  estimating  the  value. 

1.  Does  the  rule  apply  reasonably  well  to  the  words 
people  write  so  frequently  as  to  require  spontaneous  knowledge 
of  them? 

2.  Will  children  using  a  rule  to  which  there  are  few 

exceptions,  and  even  though  they  misspelled  some  of  the 

exceptions  through  applying  it,  still  spell  better  than 

children  who  have  learned  the  relevant  words  one  by  one  as 

separate  units  without  a  rule? 
2/ 

Foran  — '  believed  in  the  use  of  rules  but  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  method  used  in  the  teaching  of  them. 
He  provided  eight  good  points  to  observe  when  teaching  rules. 

1.  Only  a  few  rules  should  be  taught. 

2.  Some  rules  should  be  taught  for  children  will 
generalize  what  they  have  learned  and  such  generalizations 
should  be  directed  as  far  as  the  spelling  of  English  words 

Luella  Cole,  Psychology  of  the  Elementary  School 
Sub.iects  (New  York:  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1934),  p.  193. 

Thomas  G.  Foran,  The  Psychology  and  Teaching  of 
Spelling  (Washington:  The  Catholic  University  Press,  1934), 
p.  144. 


permit. 

3.  Only  one  rule  should  be  taught  at  a  time. 

4.  A  rule  should  be  taught  only  when  there  is  need 

for  it. 

5.  The  teaching  of  rules  should  be  integrated  with 
the  arrangement  or  grouping  of  the  words  in  the  textbook. 

6.  Rules  should  be  taught  inductively  rather  than 
deductively. 

7.  There  should  be  ample  reviews  of  the  rules  both 

in  the  grades  in  which  they  have  been  learned  and  in  the 

X 

following  grades. 

8.  Tests  of  knowledge  of  the  rule  should  insist 
not  so  much  upon  logical  precision  as  on  comprehension  and 
ability  to  use  the  rule. 

Again  in  the  last  few  years,  there  is  still  doubt 
among  writers  as  to  the  real  value  of  rules.    It  would  seem 
that  if  used  at  all,  they  should  be  taught  sparingly  and 
then  only  when  the  pupil  is  mature  enough  to  profit  by  them. 
No  one  as  yet  has  the  answer  to  the  question,  Shall  we  teach 
rules? 


REVIEW 


Another  factor  investigated  in  this  study  is  the 
question  of  review.    It  is  undoubtedly  an  aid  in  the  teaching 
of  spelling  from  facts  revealed.    It  presents  many  problems. 
The  investigations  provided  many  varied  feelings  in  the 
matter • 

There  were  two  big  problems  brought  out  in  most 
studies,  namely;    the  words  to  be  reviewed  and  the  proper 
time  to  re-study  these  words.    Spache  ^  felt  that  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  good  teaching  rather  than  review  but  if 
it  was  necessary  it  should  be  based  on  individual  errors. 

Both  Tidyman  ^  and  Sudweeks  ^  felt  that  reviews 
were  necessary  and  should  be  provided  frequently.    On  the 
other  hand,  Breed  stressed  a  frequency  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  word  rather  than  assemble  them  once  a 
month  or  any  set  period. 

George  Spache,  "The  Selection  of  Spelling  Textbooks," 
The  Elementary  English  Review,  Vol.  17,  No.  2:51-58,  February, 
1940) . 

Tidyman,  op_.  cit . ,  p.  85. 


Sudweeks,  op_.  cit. »  p.  111. 


Hildreth  ^  suggested  spaced  reviews  with  more  practice 

toward  the  beginning  rather  than  toward  the  end  of  the  period. 
2/ 

Gates  — '  has  still  another  suggestion  for  this  question  of 
time.    He  feels  that  the  first  review  should  occur  forty- 
eight  hours  after  presentation;  the  second,  a  week  later;  the 
third,  three  weeks  later;  the  fourth,  two  months  later,  and 
others  at  intervals  of  six  months  or  more. 

Zyve  ^  carried  on  an  investigation  in  the  Fox  Meadow 
School  of  Scarsdale,  New  York,  during  the  years  of  1928,  1929, 
and  1930  which  included  a  study  of  teacher-directed  review. 
The  data  she  gathered  was  obtained  from  ten  groups  from  the 
third  to  the  seventh  grades,  inclusive. 

The  method  she  used  was  to  have  the  words  missed  by 
the  class  on  Friday  retaught  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  of  the 
following  week  and  included  in  the  test  on  the  following 
Friday.    She  then  compared  this  and  home  study  with  no  review 
at  all  with  the  following  results: 


 V  Gertrude  Hildreth,  "Spelling  in  the  Modern  School 

Program,"  The  National  Elementary  Principal,  Twentieth  Year- 
book, Vol.  20,  No.  6:476-83,  July  1941,  p.  482. 

Arthur  I.  Gates,  Psychology  for  Student s  of 
Education  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1923),  p.  51. 

2/  Claire  Zyve,  An  Experimental  Study  of  Spelling 
Methods,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  466  (New  York: 
Teacher's  College,  Columbia  University,  1931),  p.  80. 


1.    The  results  indicate  that  a  distribution  of  time 
which  gives  sixty  minutes  a  week  to  study  of  new  words  and 
fifteen  minutes  a  week  to  systematic  review  has  eleven  chances 
to  one  of  giving  better  results  than  one  which  gives  the 
whole  seventy-five  minutes  to  the  study  of  new  words. 

*\    Review  as  a  method  of  teaching  spelling  has  value  and 
provides  an  opportunity  for  relearning.    Provisions  should  be 
made  for  this  in  the  spelling  period,  but  in  the  light  of 
evidence  revealed  will  prove  more  effective  if  placed  on  an 
individual  basis.    Pupils  should  not  be  bored  by  having  to 
review  words  already  known.    This  review  method  will  also 
prove  valuable  to  the  teacher  as  it  will  help  her  improve  her 
methods  of  teaching  spelling. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  DICTIONARY 

As  the  use  of  the  dictionary  will  take  the  teacher's 
place  in  spelling  when  the  pupil  leaves  school,  some  training 
would  seem  necessary  along  that  line.    Any  good  book  on  the 
teaching  of  spelling  will  recommend  its  use,  but  there  is 
practically  no  research  as  to  the  most  effective  methods  of 
teaching  the  use  of  the  dictionary  or  on  its  place  in  the 
learning  of  spelling. 

Throughout  the  material  investigated  for  this  section 


only  favorable  comments  were  found  and  all  readily  agreed  to 

some  type  of  dictionary  training.    Pryor  and  Pittman  ^  felt 

that  its  use  would  help  to  build  a  spelling  conscience  and  a 

2/ 

spelling  consciousness.    Tidyman  — '  ascertained  it  helped  in 
acquiring  the  pronunciation,  meaning,  use,  and  spelling  of 
words.    Breed  ^  expresses  much  the  same  thing  in  the 
following  comment: 

"The  child  should  be  trained  to  use  the  dictionary  to 
determine  the  pronunciation,  meaning,  and  spelling  of  words, 
for  it  is  assumed  that  all  through  life  he  will  be  learning 
to  spell  some  of  the  many  different  words  which  appear  but 
rarely  • " 

4/ 

Hildreth  — '  feels  that  each  child  should  be  provided 
with  a  dictionary  in  addition  to  a  large  one  for  class  use. 
Fernald  ^  suggests  teaching  the  use  of  the  dictionary  but 
not  until  the  child  has  mastered  each  word  well  enough  to 
find  it  easily  on  the  printed  page. 


Pryor  and  Pittman,  _op_.  cit. ,  p.  135. 

Tidyman,  _op_.  cit. ,  p.  49. 

3/  Frederick  S.  Breed,  How  to  Teach  Spelling  (Dansville, 
New  York:  F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company,  1930),  p.  72. 

4/  Hildreth,  _op_.  cit. ,  p.  481. 

5/ 

Fernald,  op.  cit., 


^  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  dictionary  training  will 
aid  progress  in  the  upper  grades,  college,  and  later  life, 
thus  it  would  seem  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
this  training  in  the  elementary  grades.    It  would  seem 
until  further  study  has  been  made  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  suggest  effective  methods  for  this  program  from  opinion 
alone .  \ 

TESTING 

There  have  been  four  periods  in  the  history  of 
testing  revealed  in  this  investigation,  with  four  types  of 
tests  being  used  throughout.    As  the  preliminary  and  review 
type  tests  have  been  included  in  previous  sections,  this  one 
will  be  concerned  with  the  Standardized  Test  and  the  class 
test  made  up  and  administered  by  the  teacher. 

The  first  standardized  tests  developed  were  in  the 
spelling  field,  and  today  there  are  any  number  of  well-known 
tests  on  the  market  for  use  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Dewey,  ^  feeling  that  there  were  certain  limitations 
to  this  type  of  test  made  a  study  to  determine  whether  the 

Joseph  C.  Dewey,  "The  Validity  of  Standardized 
Spelling  Scales,"  The  Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol.  55, 
No.  9,  May, 1935,  pp.  675-81. 


tests  and  scales  in  the  market  met  the  needs.    He  selected  a 
well-known  scale  and  tested  it  against  Lippincott* s  New  Horn- 
Ashbough  Speller.    He  chose  that  particular  spelling  series 
because  it  contained  one  of  the  best  word  lists  available 
backed  up  by  research  and  is  used  in  many  school  systems. 
Before  preparing  the  test  for  use  in  grades  3  to  8,  inclusive, 
he  found  that  twenty-three  words  out  of  the  600  words  in 
the  spelling  scale  were  not  found  among  the  10,000  most 
commonly-used  words  and  that  15%  of  the  600  were  not  found 
in  this  speller. 

After  administering  the  test  and  analyzing  the  data, 
Dewey       comments  on  his  findings  as  follows: 

1.  The  pupils  by  the  end  of  Gr.  IV  have  studied,  on 
the  average,  only  42$  of  the  words  in  all  forms  of  the  test 
intended  for  Grades  III  and  IV. 

2.  By  the  end  of  Grade  VI  the  children  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  study,  on  the  average,  only  49.5$  of  the  words 
in  all  forms  of  the  test  designed  for  use  in  Grades  V  and  VI. 

3.  The  pupils  by  the  end  of  Grade  VIII  have  been 
given,  on  the  average,  instruction  in  only  68.5$  of  the 
words  in  all  forms  of  the  test  intended  for  use  in  Grades 
VII  and  VIII. 


Dewey's  study  proves  unquestionably  that  one  of  the 
disadvantages  of  the  standardized  test  is  that  it  is  not 
adaptable  to  many  school  systems  and,  therefore,  lacks  in 
validity  and  reliability.    As  validity  and  reliability  are 
important  characteristics  of  a  good  test,  this  type  of  measure 
would  seem  of  little  value  until  changed  to  meet  the 
curricular  demands. 

Most  teachers  recognize  the  need  of  tests  as  they 
reveal  a  number  of  things  to  them.    Tidyman  ^  sums  up  the 
purpose  of  testing  as  follows:     "It  is  for  the  teacher  to 
determine  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction,  to  locate  difficult 
words,  to  determine  their  particular  difficulties,  to  find  when 
words  have  been  learned  and  where  further  instruction  or  drill 
is  needed,  to  locate  individuals  who  need  special  help  and  to 
determine  the  particular  help  needed." 

When  the  teacher  recognizes  the  need  for  a  test,  she  is 
faced  with  the  problem  of  preparing  one  that  will  yield  the 
best  results.  Northby  &  investigated  tests  for  just  this 

Willard  F.  Tidyman,  The  Teaching  of  Spelling  (New 
York:    World  Book  Company,  1924),  p.  111. 

Arwood  S.  Northby,  "A  Comparison  of  Five  Types  of 
Spelling  Tests  for  Diagnostic  Purposes."  Journal  of 
Educational  Research,  Vol.  29,  January,  1936,  pp.  339-46. 


purpose  with  forty-three  pupils  of  a  6th  grade  in  Minneapolis. 
He  selected  twenty  words  from  the  Iowa  Spelling  Scales  and 
presented  them  in  five  types  of  tests,  namely: 

1.  Study  form. 

2.  Timed  dictation. 

3.  List  form. 

4.  Multiple  choice. 

5.  Oral  form. 

Four  of  the  tests  were  administered  one  after  another 
in  a  period  of  about  thirty-five  jainutes  with  the  oral  form 
test  following  a  day  later.    From  the  results  obtained, 
Northby  ^  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  "Considerable  difference  was  observed  between  the 
results  on  the  five  tests.    Some  words  were  found  easier  to 
spell  in  one  form  of  test  than  others. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  consistency,  of  misspelling,  the 
list  form  of  test  appears  to  be  the  best  for  diagnostic 
purposes. 

3.  It  appears  evident  from  the  data  that  the  different 
tests  called  for  different  abilities. 

4.  These  results  should  not  be  considered  as  complete 
or  final." 

1/  Ibid.,  p.  345. 


There  were  numerous  types  of  tests  offered  in  the 
material  investigated,  including  the  column  test,  dictation 
test,  error-correction  test,  list  test,  and  many  others,  all 
with  some  value.    Nelson  and  Denny  ^  carried  on  a  study  to 
determine  the  value  of  the  multiple  choice  type  which  pro- 
vided some  worthwhile  findings.    They  selected  300  words 
from  the  Iowa  Spelling  Scale  which  were  presented  to  300 
children  and  from  the  most  common  misspellings  made  up  two 
forms  of  110  items  each.    Each  word  had  a  five-item  response 
and  in  the  final  form  was  administered  to  700  pupils  in  grades 
3  to  8,  inclusive. 

Nelson  and  Denny  &  gave  a  general  summary  of  their 
results  as  follows: 

1.  "The  present  study  indicates  that  the  multiple 
choice  test  has  more  merit  than  it  has  been  found  to  have  in 
other  studies. 

2.  The  multiple  choice  form  is  uninfluenced  by  faulty 
pronunciation  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  as  well  as  faulty 
hearing  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

 V  M.  J.  Nelson  and  E.  C.  Denny,  "The  Multiple  Choice 

Spelling  Test,"    School  and  Society,  Vol.  44,  No.  1123,  pp. 
15-16,  July,  1936. 

2/  Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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3.  The  multiple  choice  test  affords  a  convenient  method 
of  testing. 

4.  The  multiple  choice  test  does  not  require  all  pupils 
to  proceed  at  the  same  rate. 

5.  The  multiple  choice  test  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
entirely  satisfactory  instrument  for  diagnosis  of  spelling 
requiring  remedial  treatment." 

In  spite  of  all  the  investigation  in  this  field,  Weller 
and  Brown       feel  that  still  more  is  needed.    They  comment  on 
it  as  follows: 

"Intensive  research  in  test  construction  and  in  the  use 
of  the  different  types  of  objective  spelling  tests  is  needed  at 
all  grade  levels  of  the  elementary  school,  since  methods  of 
measuring  achievement  in  spelling  are  not  yet  finally 
established." 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  above  statement  is  true, 
but  tests  are  not  only  valuable  but  necessary,  and  until  better 
test  material  is  provided,  the  teacher  will  have  to  select  the 
best  one  at  hand.    Facts  have  revealed  that  tests  are  a  great 
aid  in  measuring  efficiency  and  in  directing  learning  and 

Louise  Weller  and  M.  E.  Brown,  "A  Study  of  the  Validity 
of  Six  Types  of  Spelling  Tests,"  School  and  Society,  Vol.  40, 
No.  1021,  July,  1934,  p.  .104. 
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should  have  a  definite  part  in  the  spelling  period. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  an  abundance 
of  information  and  research  presented  pertaining  to  methods  of 
teaching  spelling.    From  all  of  the  facts  revealed,  the  writer 
would  like  to  examine  some  of  the  current  spelling  series  to 
determine  the  current  practices  in  the  teaching  of  spelling. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CURRENT  PRACTICES  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  SPELLING 
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CURRENT  PRACTICES  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  SPELLING 


Analyses  of  the  research  pertaining  to  certain  methods 
of  teaching  spelling  have  revealed  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  work  done  in  this  particular  area  with  many  valuable 
contributions  made.    There  are  still  many  points  not  wholly 
agreed  upon  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  be  so  as  this  is 
true  in  all  other  fields.    It  is  not  difficult  to  find 
criticisms  against  any  method. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  evidence  revealed,  the  writer 
would  like  to  examine  six  of  the  spellers  in  use  today  in  the 
teaching  of  spelling.    This  chapter  consists  then  of  an 
examination  of  six  spelling  series  either  published  or 
revised  since  1941  but  confined  to  the  points  investigated 
in  Chapter  III.    The  chart  is  provided  to  give  a  quick  over- 
all picture  of  the  methods  found  in  use  in  the  spellers 
examined. 


CHART  I 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  METHODS  USED  IN  THE  SPELLING  SERIES  EXAMINED 


Name 
of 
Speller 

Incidental 
Learning 

Test-Study 
Method 

Meaning 

Pronunciation 

Syllabication 

Generalization 

Review 

Use  of 
Dictionary 

Tests 

Guide  to 
Spelling 
Progress 

Day-by-Day 
Speller 

Using 
Words 

My 
Spelling 

The  Pupil's 
Own  Vocabulary 
Speller 

Spelling 
We  Use 
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GUIDE  TO  SPELLING  PROGRESS  ^ 

In  the  light  of  experimental  findings,  Betts  and  Arey 

present  a  modified  test-study  procedure  to  be  used  in  their 

spelling  series.    They  offer  pretests  for  two  purposes,  namely: 

(1)  a  semester  pretest  to  determine  the  needs,  and  (2)  a  unit 

or  weekly  pretest  to  determine  which  words  a  pupil  needs  to 

study. 
i 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  test-study  method  is 
that  it  provides  a  better  program  of  meaning  activities.  The 
authors,  feeling  that  this  program  must  insure  pupils  under- 
standing of  meanings,  have  made  the  necessary  provisions  in 
four  different  ways.    They  are:     (1)  grade  placement  of  the 
words,  (2)  presentation  of  words  in  contextual  form,  (3) 
word  enrichment  through  unit  stories  and  pertinent  discussions, 
and  (4)  provisions  in  each  unit  for  extended  experiences  with 
the  words. 

A  second  advantage  of  the  pretest  method  in  this  series 
is  that  it  provides  the  pupil  with  opportunities  for  improving 
his  pronunciation  habits.    To  facilitate  this,  special  atten- 
tion is  also  given  to  syllabication.    The  authors  feel  that 

Emmett  A.  Betts  and  Mabel-Louise  Arey,  Guide  to 
Spelling  Progress  Grades  Two  to  Eight  (Boston:  American  Book 
Company,  1941) . 


this  method  not  only  helps  this  but  places  emphasis  on  the 
syllables  of  words  that  present  dif ficulties  as  well  as  aid 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  dictionary.    This  technique  is 
introduced  in  the  second  grade  and  is  developed  through  name 
activities  in  succeeding  units. 

Throughout  this  series  of  spellers,  Betts  and  Arey  have 
presented  thirteen  rules  to  be  taught.    The  initial  presentation 
of  the  simplest  rule  is  in  Grade  2  with  special  attention  given 
to  a  follow-up  program.    The  rules  selected  were  determined  on 
two  bases:     (1)    the  number  of  words  in  the  list  of  a  given 
grade  which  are  affected  by  this  rule;  and  (2)  the  value  of 
the  rule  as  determined  by  investigations. 

Betts  and  Arey  have  made  several  provisions  for  review 
on  an  individual  basis  as  well  as  for  the  class.    A  final  review 
test  is  given  on  the  words  studied  one  month  previously  with  all 
misspelling  recorded  in  Spelling  Notebooks  to  be  used  for 
individual  review  activities.    A  cumulative  experience  review  has 
been  provided  through  the  choice  of  basic  words  within  language 
experiences  and  developmental  activities.    Another  type  is  the 
semester  review  made  possible  by  the  final  tests  and  the  list 
of  basic  words.    Still  another  is  the  background  review  provided 
to  review  the  words  of  the  preceding  semester  that  have  presented 
unusual  spelling  hazards. 


A  dictionary  readiness  program  is  started  in  Grades  2  and 
3  with  systematic  instruction  provided  in  Grades  4  to  8, 
inclusive.    The  teacher  is  provided  with  materials  for  an 
effective  program  dealing  with  spelling  situations,  and  the 
pupil  is  inducted  gradually  and  systematically  into  its  use. 

Appraisal  of  the  achievement  in  spelling  is  obtained  by 
a  weekly  test  on  Fridays  plus  a  final  test  at  the  end  of  the 
first  and  second  semesters.    The  words  are  presented  in  list 
form  but  used  in  a  sentence  to  insure  its  meaning. 

Betts  and  Arey  allow  for  incidental  learning  in  their 
so-called  incidental  teaching  of  new  terms  through  language 
readiness  activities.    They  caution  the  teacher,  however, 
against  complete  dependence  on  incidental  spelling  instruction 
and  suggest  a  follow- through  'with  direct  instruction. 
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DAY-BY-DAY  SPELLER  1/ 

Although  the  authors  of  this  series  feel  that  the 
MHow-Do-You-Spell"  question  is  most  often  associated  with 
spelling,  they  also  feel  there  are  three  other  fundamental 
questions  of  vital  importance.    They  are,  namely:     (1)  why 
should  a  word  be  taught,  (2)  when  should  a  word  be  taught, 
and  (3)  how  should  a  word  be  taught.    Because  they  feel  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  a  textbook  depends  upon  the  answers 
to  these  questions,  their  series  is  built  around  a  program 
developed  from  a  synthesis  of  studies.    This  study  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  third  fundamental  question  of  how  to 
teach  the  word. 

Newlon,  Hanna  and  Hanna  have  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
meaning  in  two  ways.    In  the  texts  themselves,  they  have  given 
special  'attention  to  the  preparation  of  exercises  that  check 
the  pupil's  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  words  and  have  presented 
each  word  in  the  dictionary  so  as  to  be  insured  of  its 
meaning.    They  lay  great  stress  upon  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  meaning.    In  the  development  of  the  program  of  building 
dictionary  habits,  emphasis  has  also  been  placed  on  the  value 
of  pronunciation  and  syllabication  in  learning  to  spell. 

Jesse  H.  Newlon,  Paul  R.  Hanna  and  Jean  S.  Hanna, 
The  Day-by-Day  Speller.  Grades  2-8  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1942). 
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Initial  steps  for  this  training  are  found  in  Grade  2  with 
practice  in  alphabetization  followed  by  the  introduction  of  a 
simplified  dictionary  in  Grade  4. 

Realizing  that  certain  words  involve  the  use  of  a  rule  or 
rules,  the  authors  have  distributed  throughout  the  texts  special 
lessons  with  those  words,  together  with  a  statement  of  and  an 
illustration  of  the  rule. 

Three  provisions  for  review  are  noted  in  this  particular 
series.    For  individual  purposes,  daily  activities  allow  for  the 
opportunity  of  reviewing  the  words  missed  in  the  previous  lesson. 
For  the  class,  a  certain  number  of  review  words  are  presented 
along  with  each  lesson  gathered  from  difficult  words  previously 
studied.    Then  every  six  weeks,  the  spelling  lesson  is  given 
over  to  a  review  of  the  previous  work  and  the  entire  week  taken 
up  with  this  work.    The  authors  have  tried  to  place  these 
reviews  skillfully  and  sufficiently  frequent  to  insure  success. 

Weekly  tests  are  used  throughout  this  series 
administered  by  the  teacher  in  list  form.    Newlon,  Hanna,  and 
Hanna  also  suggest  that  the  pupils  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
test  one  another  on  the  individual  lists. 


USING  WORDS  ^ 

Billington  has  built  her  spelling  series  on  the  basic 
assumption  that  spelling  is  part  of  the  whole  language  arts 
program.    Assuming  that,  she  focuses  attention  not  just  on 
the  spelling  of  a  word  but  on  meaning,  pronunciation,  and 
correct  use. 

In  addition  to  careful  pronunciation  and  enrichment 
of  the  word  at  the  time  of  presentation,  the  author  has  in- 
cluded exercises  emphasizing  the  meaning  of  the  word  and 
checks  on  the  correct  pronunciation. 

A  modified  pretest  plan  is  also  followed  in  this  set 
of  texts  but  is  quite  different  from  that  presented  in  the 
first  series  examined.    This  test  is  postponed  until 
Wednesday,  allowing  the  pupils  to  become  familiar  with  the 
words. 

The  author  has  taken  particular  care  in  developing  the 
syllabication  of  words  through  special  exercises  and  dictionary 
training.    Because  she  believes  that  the  breaking  up  of  words 
results  in  confusion,  she  does  not  separate  the  words  into 
syllables  for  dictionary  entries  until  the  fifth  grade. 
Preparation  for  the  dictionary  work  is  found  in  the  text  for 

Lillian  Billington,  Using:  Words.  Grades  2-8  (New 
York:  Silver  Burdett  Company,  1943) . 


Grade  2  with  formal  introduction  in  Grade  4.    Each  book, 
from  Grade  4  to  8,  contains  a  complete  spelling  dictionary 
with  a  directed  program  keyed  to  the  exercises  in  the  text. 

Billington  believes  spelling  rules  have  value  only 
when  thoroughly  understood  and  will  be  more  helpful  if  dis- 
covered as  generalizations.    To  accomplish  this,  she  develops 
the  following  steps:     "First  the  pupil  is  given  considerable 
experience  in  performing  the  necessary  spelling  operation. 
Then  attention  is  directed  to  the  significant  features  of  this 
operation;  for  example,  changing  y  to  i  before  adding  the 
suffix  ed.    Finally,  the  pupil  is  led  to  formulate  his  own 
generalization  of  the  procedure  and  write  it." 

Two  purposes  for  review  are  found  in  this  spelling 
series  with  a  well-developed  program  for  each.    Not  only  does 
the  pupil  have  an  opportunity  to  review  key  words  previously 
studied,  he  also  has  a  chance  to  restudy  the  v/ords  which  he 
has  misspelled.    Billington  has  not  only  provided  for 
carrying  over  misspelled  words  weekly  until  learned  but 
reviews  these  difficult  words  again  in  the  review  lessons 
included  every  sixth  week.    For  this  study,  it  might  be  said 
that  her  program  for  review  has  a  third  purpose  as  spelling 
rules  are  developed  indirectively  in  these  lessons. 

The  fifth  day  in  the  author's  lesson  plan  is  given  over 
to  testing.    Following  the  dictation  of  the  words  in  list  form, 


the  review  words  are  also  dictated.    After  the  second  lesson, 
each  pupil  is  tested  on  his  own  misspelled  words  from  the 
previous  week,  and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  words  from 
other  subjects  be  included  in  this  part  of  the  test. 


MY  SPELLING  ^ 


Like  the  spelling  series  just  examined,  this  also  has 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  both  the  teacher  and  pupils  an 
integrated  language  arts  speller.    This  purpose  is  threefold: 
(l)  to  recognize  the  words  in  oral  language,  (2)  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  receive  and  interpret  ideas  through  reading,  and 
(3)  to  convey  ideas  through  writing. 

Although  stressing  integrated  presentation,  the  authors 
do  not  believe  in  relying  on  incidental  learning  of  spelling. 
In  support  of  this,  they  have  provided  systematic  learning 
activities  for  the  mastery  of  words.    The  authors  have  done 
this  through  six  carefully  organized  units  integrating  the 
experiences  of  spelling  while  listening,  talking,  and  reading. 
Through  interesting  stories,  the  pupil  learns  new  meanings  of 
words  and  learns  to  pronounce  each  word  correctly. 

Syllabication  as  a  method  of  learning  to  spell  is  intro- 
duced through  the  use  of  the  dictionary.    As  is  true  of  many 
spelling  series,  this  one  paves  the  way  for  formal  dictionary 
work  by  training  in  alphabetizing  in  Grade  3.    Each  volume, 
beginning  with  Grade  4,  contains  a  dictionary  with  all  the 
words  presented  in  a  given  grade.    This  also  serves  to  further 

Gerald  A.  Yoakam  and  Seward  E.  Daw,  My_  Spelling . 
Grades  2-8  (Boston:  Ginn  and    Company,  1943). 


develop  word  meaning  and  pronunciation. 

Yoakam  and  Daw  have  tried  to  put  enough  emphasis  on  the 
direct  attack,  study,  and  review  to  result  in  the  automatic 
writing  of  words  but  have  also  included  some  rules  that  have 
been  found  to  be  functional.    A  number  of  rules  are  developed, 
but  it  is  noted  that  many  overlap  in  the  different  grades,  and 
this  development  is  gradual. 

This  series  develops  a  complete  and  adequate  review 
program  through  weekly,  unit,  half-year  and  yearly  reviews. 
Here  again  is  noted  the  provisions  made  for  individual  review 
as  well  as  those  review  words  selected  by  the  authors. 

In  addition,  Yoakam  and  Daw  present  a  complete  testing 
program,  including  pretests,  weekly,  six-week,  half-year,  and 
yearly  tests.    They  suggest  that  the  pretests  and  half-year 
tests  be  optional  but  present  enough  evidence  to  make  their 
use  attractive. 


THE  PUPIL'S  OWN  VOCABULARY  SPELLER  1/ 

Once  again  in  this  spelling  series  is  noticed  the  trend 

toward  providing  for  individual  differences.    The  authors  have 

a  six-fold  purpose  developed,  and  comment  on  it  by  the  following 

summary,    "This  series  of  books  embodies  several  new  features 

designed  to  achieve  these  purposes  and  to  make  the  spelling 

instruction  much  more  adaptable  to  individual  differences  than 

2/ 

under  the  typical  plan."  — ' 

Although  the  method  set  forth  in  this  series  is  a 
simple  one,  it  is  direct  and  would  appear  to  be  an  easily 
learned  technique.    Two  different  methods  of  enriching  word 
meaning  are  introduced.    They  are  through  reading  and  lists  of 
well-developed  exercises  stressing  also  the  importance  of  correct 
pronunciation • 

In  the  learning  of  longer  words,  syllabication  is  used 
as  a  method,  with  much  more  attention  given  to  the  development 
of  this  ability.    The  authors  feel  that  spelling  is  made 
enormously  easier  by  syllabication  and  is  a  "must"  for  the 
teacher. 

 V  Arthur  I.  Gates,  Henry  D.  Rinsland,  Ina  C.  Sartorius, 

and  Celeste  C.  Peardon,  The  Pupil ' s  Own  Vocabulary  Speller.  Grades 
2-8  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1944) . 

2J  Arthur  I.  Gates,  Teacher1 s  Manual  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1944),  p.  1. 


After  careful  examination  of  published  and  unpublished 
studies  in  regard  to  the  value  of  rules,  the  choice  of  rules 
for  this  series  was  made.    The  authors  selected  only  those  that 
demonstrated  value  to  the  pupil  in  the  elementary  school.  The 
rules  are  taught  gradually, and  many  times  the  fact  covered  by 
the  rule  is  pointed  out  before  the  rule  is  stated. 

For  the  first  time  the  belief  is  found  that  too  much 
time  is  spent  on  review,  and  the  authors  have  tried  to  develop 
a  method  that  will  require  less  and  less  of  it.    This  is  done 
by  the  careful  selection  of  words  and  procedures  aimed  to  make 
spelling  less  mechanical,  less  like  nonsense  learning,  and  more 
meaningful. 

Pupils  in  Grades  2  and  3  are  taught  many  of  the  skills 
involved  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  in  preparation  for  a 
formal  dictionary  program  from  Grade  4  on.    Many  of  the 
exercises  in  the  weekly  plans  contribute  directly  to  this 
program. 

As  noted  in  all  previous  series  examined,  a  testing 
program  is  set  up  similar  to  pretests,  weekly,  half-year  and 
final  tests  suggested  as  a  means  of  checking  pupils'  growth 
and  the  efficiency  of  teaching. 


I 
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SPELLING  WE  USE  ^ 


Horn  and  Ashbaugh  have  combined  all  the  fundamental 
principles  of  their  earlier  books  and  improved  upon  their 
application  in  presenting  their  new  series  of  spellers  just 
published.    Once  again  is  noticed  a  program  of  spelling  built 
around  individual  needs. 

The  test-study  method  is  employed  in  this  text  not  only 
because  of  its  success  but  because  of  the  fact  that  it  saves 
time  for  both  the  pupil  and  teacher.    In  addition  to  well-graded 
exercises,  the  teaching  of  meaning,  pronunciation,  and  syllabica- 
tion is  also  stressed  in  a  well-rounded  dictionary  program. 

With  the  exception  of  the  method  of  incidental  learning, 
all  other  methods  investigated  in  this  study  have  been  employed 
in  this  series  to  provide  a  program  that  assures  the  pupil 
success.    The  authors  have  provided  an  attack  upon  the  study  and 
mastery  of  review. 

In  all  of  the  series  examined,  most  of  the  methods  have 
been  used  in  some  manner  with  perhaps  more  emphasis  being  placed 
on  one  method  than  on  others.    As  shown  in  Chapter  III,  text 
book  writers  also  differ  in  their  opinions  of  the  types  of  methods 

Ernest  Horn  and  Ernest  J.  Ashbaugh,  Spelling  We  Use. 
Grades  2-8  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1946). 


to  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  spelling.    It  is  true  that  most 
current  spellers  employ  all  of  the  methods  investigated  but 
interpreted  in  various  ways. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AMD  CONCLUSIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  summarize  the  research 
of  spelling  methods  from  the  introduction  of  spelling  into  the 
school  curriculum  to  the  present  time.    From  the  points 
investigated,  there  has  been  adequate  research  done  although 
there  are  some  methods  not  wholly  agreed  upon  or  completely 
answered  as  yet.    More  research  has  been  done  in  some 
particular  areas  than  others  due  possibly  to  the  emphasis 
placed  on  them.    In  the  examination  of  the  six  spelling  series, 
it  was  noticed  that  the  points  investigated  were  used  throughout 
with  few  exceptions.    It  is  more  of  a  combination  of  all  of  the 
methods  into  one  common  method  presented  in  a  fashion  to 
produce  the  best  results.    Textbook  writers  have  used  the 
research  available  combining  the  results  of  many  studies  into 
a  set  of  spellers  designed  to  teach  the  child  to  spell  easily 
and  quickly  at  all  times.    It  would  seem  that  no  one  method 
can  be  used  successfully  but  rather  a  combination  of  the  best 
methods  built  around  a  program  providing  for  individual  needs. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  were: 

1.    Incidental  learning  of  spelling  through  other 
subjects  does  take  place. 


2.  The  test-study  method  has  some  value. 

3.  The  teaching  of  meaning  lessens  the  difficulty  of 
learning  to  spell. 

4.  Special  care  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  is  an 
aid  in  learning  to  spell. 

5.  Many  authorities  recommend  the  use  of  syllabication. 

6.  No  one  as  yet  has  the  answer  to,  Shall  we  teach  rules? 

7.  Review  will  prove  more  effective  if  placed  on  an 
individual  basis. 

8.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  teaching  the  use  of 
the  dictionary. 

9.  Spelling  tests  are  an  important  means  of  determining 
pupil  growth  and  teaching  efficiency. 

10.  After  an  examination  of  the  spelling  series,  there 
was  a  question  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  "pretesting." 

11.  Textbook  writers  are  providing  for  individual 
differences. 

12.  Spelling,  as  a  part  of  the  Language  Arts  Program  is 
being  emphasized. 


CHAPTER  VI 


PROBLEMS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 


CHAPTER  VI 


PROBLEMS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

1.  A  study  to  determine  how  much  incidental  learning 
of  spelling  takes  place. 

2.  A  study  to  provide  more  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  syllabication  as  a  method  of  teaching  spelling. 

3.  Further  study  to  determine  the  value  of  teaching 

rules. 

4.  A  study  to  suggest  effective  methods  of  teaching 
the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

5.  A  study  to  suggest  effective  testing  material  for 
diagnostic  purposes. 

6.  A  study  to  determine  how  much  of  the  valuable 
information  investigated  in  this  study  is  actually  used  by 
the  classroom  teacher. 
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